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POSITION CHAIR, 


A COMPLETE POSING APPARATUS 
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Elegant Accessory. 
:-O-: 
Invented and Designed by a Photographer, 
For the use of Photographers. 
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ADAPTED FOR SECURING 


EVERY CONCETVABLE POSE 


From the Bust Vignette to Full Length Figure. 
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All parts adjustable and interchange 
able. Seat raises and lowers six inches, 
and turns freely on a central pivot, 
carrying foot rest with it. Back-rest 
remains stationery, and is easily ad- 
justed to any position. Head-rest ad- 
justs independently of the Back-rest. qo 
Finest Head-rest in the market. Per- 
fect system of holding rods. Rods 
nickel-plated. 





The attachments now ready are: 
Large and small curved arms. No, 
1 Back (shown in cut), Arm Chair 
and Baby Chair. 





For Illustrated Cir- 
cular and Price- List 
apply to your Stock 
Dealer or address the 
patentees and manu- 
facturers— 
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Thos. EX. MeCollin. 
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The Finest Standing Rest in the Market Nearly Ready. 
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INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS. 


BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 


The great chemical advances in mod- 
ern photography as seen in the Gelatine 
Plate, and many departments of perma- 
nent printing processes have so absorbed 
the attention of the regular readers of 
our photographic literature, that it might 
at first seem strange when we say that an 
immense amount of mechanical thought 
and skill has also been expended upon 
those forms of apparatus which have 
been rendered necessary by plates of the 
high rapidity, now in general use. 

No sooner was the fact fairly estab- 
lished, that cameras and _ plate-holders 
had to be ‘‘light-tight’’ in a sense 
never before understood, than it also 
became manifest, that, with plates of 
from twenty to fifty times the rapidity 
of the best Wet Collodion, special me- 
chanical contrivances were necessary to 
give an exposure short enough for cer- 
tain kinds of work. Instantaneous 
photography had, indeed, been largely 
practiced before Gelatine was ever 
thought of, and certain forms of shutters 
and drops were well known, so that the 
subject had been partially studied. But 
no sooner had the Gelatine Plate been 
shown to be successful, than the journals 
were fairly deluged with plans for drops 
and quick shutters of every description. 

The form known familiarly as the 
‘* guillotine’ drop, so named from its 
general resemblance to the terrible in- 
strument of death with which all are 








more or less acquainted who have read 
the history of the French Revolution, 
has certain advantages, particularly 
those of simplicity and cheapness, which 
has enabled it to hold its own among all 
the newer and more complicated forms. 
It is made as follows: a strip of well- 
seasoned wood, say a foot or less in 
length, has a round hole cut near to one 
end just the size of the lens hood, so 
that it will remain zm st#a when slipped 
on to the hood of the lens. A tin cover 
is now made, somewhat longer than the 
wooden strip, with the sides neatly 
turned overso that it is free to slip up and 
down on the wood without friction, and 
yet fit tight enough to prevent the pass- 
age of light. In the middle of the tin 
cover a hole is now to be cut, either 
square or oblong, depending upon the 
length of exposure required. The hole, 
of course, must be rather larger than the 
diameter of the lens, so that when it 
passes the lens, the lens may be fully 
uncovered and the full amount of light 
utilized. A cross piece at the top of 
the tin cover prevents it from falling 
entirely off the wooden guide, and 
while waiting for exposure, the tin may 
either be held up by the finger, or a 
trigger arrangement may be applied. 
It is well also to adapt either a spring 
or a soft bed of some sort to the falling 
part, so that when it comes to rest after 
falling, the jar may not be so excessive 
as to run the risk of injuring the lens. 
Both the tin and the wood should be 
daubed with a dead black varnish. 

As it would require a large volume to 
describe the «different models of instan- 
taneous drops, we will confine our re- 
marks to the various modifications of 
this one. 


The drop, just as we describe it, will 
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answer for many subjects where the| placed before the lens. This is un- 
highest speed is not required. We have |doubtedly the favorite and most usual 
already alluded to the opening in the} position, but the question has often 
tin as being square when the shortest | been raised whether it is the dest. We 
exposure is desirable. It would not do| have seen very neat drops arranged to 
to make the opening broader than Jong, | fall in a slit in the lens jacket close to 
for in this case, the drop standing defore|the central stop, but apart from the 
the lens, the full power of the latter could | saving in bulk we cannot see any great 
not be brought to bear. If more speed | advantage in this form. The most ra- 
be required than is obtainable with the|tional, though perhaps not the most 
square opening, a rubber band may be|convenient, position for the drop we 
stretched from the tin tosome point on| believe to be éaside the camera, and as 
the wood-work, so that when the drop | near to the plate as possible. The 
is raised the gum is put on the stretch. ; Opening in the drop may in this case 
This increases the rapidity of the fall | be reduced in breadth so as to give the 
in a very great degree. Where longer| maximum of rapidity and yet not inter- 
exposures are admissible, the opening in | fere with the working of the lens in the 
the tin may be oblong in form. An-|slightest degree. If the opening were 
other favorite shape for the opening, |thus narrowed when defore the lens, it 
and one which has certain theoreti-| would be equivalent to a diaphragm, 
cal points in its favor, is that approxi- | cutting down the light very much, 
mating to an hour glass. In _ t1is| while in the former case the full power 
form the edges and corners of the plate | of the lens acts on the plate even if the 
receive a trifle longer exposure than the | opening be so narrow that the whole 
centre, which with most lenses is a great | plate is not exposed at one time; be- 
advantage, the illumination being|cause every point of the photographic 
strongest in the centre, and gradually |image is the focal point or apex of a 
weakening towards the edges. A drop|cone of rays where the base is the diam- 
with an opening of this shape, and a|eter of the lens itself. The importance 
pneumatic trigger, may be considered a| of this optical truth was some time since 
very complete instrument. If the bulk | perceived by Mr. A. S. Barker, of Phila- 
and weight of the tin cover as described | delphia, who has obtained a patent on 
be objected to, the wooden guide may|the apparatus in which the principle 
be lengthened a little and supplied with | was successfully applied. Other patents 








a groove on each side, in which a flat 
sheet of metal or ebonite with the proper 
opening, plays up and down. The 
traction bands and pneumatic trigger 
may likewise be applied heie. 

It is plain that if the whole arrange- 
ment as described, be turned horizon- 
tally instead of vertically, and springs 
be applied to serve as the motive force, 
the working will be essentially the same 
—rath-zr more accurate, in fact, for 
when using the vertical drop without 
bands, the wind or friction will often 
lengthen the exposure materially. A 
newly made drop could hardly be ex- 
pected to bear a hot sun when first 
taken out into the field without more 
or less warping. This would not have 
to be taken into account in the hori- 
zontal model. 

We have referred to the drop as being 





of a similar nature are now pending, 
and it is probable that the photogra- 
phers will soon have an instrnment of 
this kind in convenient form at a rea- 
sonable price. Being enclosed in the 
camera, moreover, it is protected from 
wind and sun, and the exposure may be 
made without the knowledge of the by- 
standers—a point of some value when 
working in a crowded locality. The 
presence of the drop in the camera is 
useful, too, in another respect ; it cuts 
off any false reflections from the sides 
of the camera, from the edges of the 
lens, etc., etc., and thus materially im- 
proves the brilliancy of the image. Let 


any one focus his camera and make 
ready for exposure, and then uncapping 
the lens, examine the interior of the 
box with the cloth well secured over 
his head. Our word for it, he will see 
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many parts of the wood work supposed | 
to be non-reflecting sending off a dull 
glare of light, and a general misty sheen 
in the camera body. 
landscape photographers knowing this, 

used to adapt a sort of large diaphragm | 
of card covered with black velvet to the 
interior of the camera; others, again, 
lined the whole interior with velveteen 
or black cloth with a long nap. Of| 
course, the shutter standing close to | 
the plate as we describe obviates all this | 
trouble, and yet retains all the advan- 
tages. 

By the aid of this shutter, whose trade 

name is the Barker Focal Plane Shutter, | 
the full credit of which belongs to Mr. | 
Barker, some most extraordinary views 
of trotting horses, running and leaping 
children, etc., showing full detail in 
the dark parts (clothing, etc.), have | 
been very successfully made. A bicycle 
rider was also one of the subjects, and 
the exposure, from careful calculation, 
could not have exceeded 1-130th of a 
second. These pictures were on ex- 
hibition at the Buffalo Convention, and 
were greatly admired. It is a most im- 
portant aid to the dry plate worker de- 
sirous of making instantaneous pictures, 
t. ¢., a good, well brought out image, 
and not the mere silhouette of black 
and white so often seen. We desire 
particularly to revert to the fact that 
it is owing to the position in which the 
shutter stands that the slit or opening 
may be made so much smaller than 
would be possible in any other position ; 
hence the great rapidity. Several of 
our contemporaries have spoken in very 
flattering terms of this instrument. Mr. 
Inglis, of Rochester, on whose plates 
we believe the pictures were taken, was 
much pleased with the results. Another 
very uncommon attempt was made on a 
crowd of people throwing their hats up 
into the air; those in the air appearing 
just as sharp and well defined as those 
firmly placed on the heads of their 
owners. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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If you intend to do a mean thing, 
wait till to morrow. If you are to do 


Some of the best | Wednesday evening, 





a nobie thing do it now. 


Philadelphia Photographic Society. 
Minutes of the regular meeting held 
September 2d, 


1885, Mr. John Carbutt in the chair. 
The questions in the Box were as fol- 


| lows: 


1st. When using a long focus lens, 
is not the length of the draw of the 
camera mure nearly the same in focus- 
ing near or distant objects than when a 
st ort focus lens is used ? 

With either lens the difference in draw 
is slight, unless the object is very near 
and the image of the object large in 
proportion to its actual size. The nearer 
the object and the larger its image, the 
further trom the lens will the plate have 
to be drawn, whether a long or short 
focus lens is used. 

Supposing in each case the image of 


| the same object is to be reduced toa 


certain fixed size with each lens. If to 
do this, one lens requires a draw of say 
one-fourth more than its focus for dis. 
tant views, the other will also require 
one-fourth more draw, and this, with a 
long focus lens, would of course be more 
in actual measurement than with a short 
one. 

2d. How can you get a warm red or 
brownish tone on a wet collodion slide ? 

As a rule, the color of a slide depends 
greatly on the relative length of expo- 
sure, a long exposure tending to give the 
reddish tones. Much depends upon the 
condition of the silver bath, which must 
be in perfect order. 

It was recommended to use a thick 
collodion ; also to tone with a weak, 
lemon-colored solution of sulphuret of 
potassium. 

Mr. Carbutt presented the Society 
with a window transparency, represent- 
ing General Grant’s cabin in Fairmount 
Park. The transparency was made 
on one of his Gelatino-Albumen Opal 
Plates. 

Mr. A. J. Cassady, representing the 
Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., who 
was present, showed a number of paper 
negatives and prints from the same ; 
also the apparatus made by his com- 
pany for exposing the paper in the 


camera by means of a holder contain- 
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ing sufficient paper to take twenty-four 
successive pictures. 

The holders cau be adapted to any 
camera. The paper is stretched be- 
tween two rollers at either end of the 
holder, and passes over a board which 
holds it perfectly flat and in proper po- 
sition when the slide is drawn. 

After making an exposure, by means 
of a key attached to one of the rollers, 
a fresh portion of the paper is brought 
into position, and so on until the sup- 
ply is exhausted. The holder occupies 
the same space as three ordinary double 
holders, while it contains paper for four 
times as many negatives. The advan- 
tage in regard to weight and bulk is, 
of course, obvious. 

Mr. Cassaday demonstrated before 
the Society the ease with which a paper 
negative could be developed. By first 





wetting it thoroughly with water, there | 


was no difficulty in handling the paper. 
As the film naturally adheres more 
firmly to paper than to glass, the dan- 
ger of frilling is obviated. 

In regard to fixing, owing to the 
paper backing of the film, perhaps it is 
not quite so easy to tell when the hypo 
has done its work, but close observation 
shows plainly a decided increase in the 
translucence of the negative when en- 
tirely fixed. 

After thorough washing, the negative 
is laid face downward on a piece of 
glass, and a squeegee passed over its 
back to remove all the moisture possi- 
ble. It is then turned face upwar d and 
laid on the glass or any other smooth 
surface to dry. If done in this way it 
is said that it will dry perfectly flat. 

When dry the negative is passed 
through a bath of hot castor oil, the 
surplus oil being wiped off with a cloth 
and when dry it is ready to print from. 

A valuable advantage possessed by 
paper negatives is the ease and rapidity 
with which they can be retouched. 
Cloud effects can be readily produced — 
the light portions by the brush or stump, 
and the dark effects by partly rubbing 
away the paper backing of the film. 

As showing how completely any effect 
of grain in the paper is overcome, a lan- 
tern slide made from a paper negative 





was shown. When thrown on the screen 
the result was as perfect in this respect 
as if a glass negative had been used, 
The slide was made by reduction in the 
usual way, by means of a North light, 
acting directly through the negative. 

Some lantern slides by Mr. Croughton, 
representing Louisiana scenery, were 
shown, alsosome by Mr. W. D. H. Wil- 
son. Adjourned. 


Robt. S. Redfield, Secretary. 


—---- >_> —____—. 


AOTINISM, 


(Continued.) 


We have thus actively noticed some 
of the leading actinic effects of light. 
How are these effects produced? ‘This 
question brings us face to face with the 
other questions: What is the mechan- 
ism of light? What is the ultimate 
constitution of matter? We have no 


| difficulty in accepting the undulatory 


theory of light so clearly set forth by 
Sir William Thomson a few days ago. 
Let us assume in round numbers that 
eight hundred million million of undu- 
lations per second of the hypothetical 
ether, that pervades all space and all 
matter, produce the sensation of violet 
and four hundred million million pro- 
duce that of red; that beyond violet 
there are other undulations still more 
rapid, and below red slower ones, 
neither of which report themselves to 
us as light, that do not affect the retina 
of the eye. These wavelets beat upon 
the sensitive compounds we have been 
considering ; these are composed of 
groups of atoms called molecules ; these 
molecules are shaken until each one 
looses an atom or two, new groups of 
atoms, new molecules are formed—that 
is, a new substance is formed. It may 
have a color different from that of the 
original, perhaps as sub-chloride of sil- 
ver, or different attractive properties, 
as the changed iodide for mercury in 
Daguerre’s process, or for silver just 
reduced from its solution as in the ordi- 
nary collodion process. We are sur- 


prised sometimes at the rapidity of the 
action of light at the so-called instanta- 
neous photographic effects ; the pictures 
of animals in motion, of bombs burst- 
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ing in air, etc. Let us look at these in 
the light of our theory, and maybe we 
will find that after all these effects are 
rather slow. I now call your attention 
to a photograph, upon the screen, of 
sparks of a Holtz machine. I have se- 
lected this because these sparks are of 
shorter duration than that any instanta- 
neous drop or slide could be made to 
give. They impressed themselves upon 
an ordinary collodion plate in the cam- 
era as they passed. Suppose we assume 
soboeth of asecond at the time, and we 
will certainly be within bounds. That 
is a fraction difficult to: comprehend. 
Sir William Thomson told you a few 
days ago, that it was easy to understand 
large numbers, just as easy as to com- 
prehend a million-million as a million, 
that it is the negation of infinity that is 
difficult to understand. But this small 
fraction will trouble us. Our mental 
dividing engine fails in performance as 
we work toward zero. ‘The twenty- 
thousandth of a second is so small that 
it eludes our mental grasp. Now astron- 
omers when wrestling with celestial dis- 
tances, frequently resort to artifices to 
bring them within the range of compre- 
hension. They fire imaginary cannon- 
balls at the sun, and convert the vast 
distance into time by calculating the du 
ration of its flight at its greatest veloc- 
ity; again they build imaginary rail- 
roads to the fixed stars, and calculate 
the generations that will be born and 
perish before the train reaches its des- 
tination, or to bring the matter down 
still nearer the ordinary apprehension, 
they calculate the fare, and state it in 
terms of the national blessing as a unit, 
and thus put it on a dollar and cent 
basis, and we ourselves to be persuaded 
that we have mastered the difficulty. 
Now without resorting to any artifice, 
without changing the character of our 
phenomenon, but simply looking at it 
from another point of view, let us re- 
gard the effect as a space effect of light 
instead of a time effect. Light has a 


velocity in round numbers of one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand miles per 
second, that would be one hundred and 
ninety miles in one-thousandth of a 
second, nineteen in one ten-thousandth, 





| 


or say ten miles in our one twenty- 
thousandth of a second. Ten miles of 
light drive in upon our plate in that 
time; or if we held the corpuscular 
theory of light of Newton, a chain of 
these little pellets ten miles long would 
have delivered themselves upon the sen- 
sitive surfaces. Ten miles is compre- 
hensible, one mile is, so that we could 
easily conceive of an effect in one-tenth 
of the time allowed to our electric sparks. 
But let us take another look at it. 

Light is not corpuscles, but undula- 
tions, tiny wavelets, riplets of ether, 
eight hundred million million in a sec- 
ond for violet, a number we can easily 
understand, as Sir William Thomson 
has told us; that would make eight 
hundred thousand million in one-thou- 
sandth, eighty thousand million in 
one ten-thousandth, or forty thousand 
million impulses striking upon our sen- 
sitive molecules in our one twenty- 
thousandth of a second. Surely that 
number should produce an effect. We 
can readily conceive that one thousand 
million wavelets might produce an ap- 
preciable effect. ‘They would only rep- 
resent one-eight hundred thousand of 
a second, say one-millionth of a second. 
That would seem, then, to be ample 
time to produce a photographic effect. 
Theoretically, we would hardly fix it 
as a limit of photographic sensitiveness, 
an encouragement certainly to instan- 
taneous photography ; for, although the 
light of the sparks was intense, the 
waves sent out by it have great ampli- 
tude, the plate that they have impressed 
is comparatively insensitive, not such 
as we would employ ordinarily to re- 
ceive an instantaneous impression. 

But it may be said these wavelets are 
very small, but so are the portions of 
matter upon which they operate, mole- 
cules that not only elude our grasp, but 
almost defy calculation, and still smaller 
atoms, the components of these mole- 
cules. The action of these waves of 
light upon matter may not, unfitly, then 
be compared to that of the waves of the 
ocean upon the shore. But to get some 
notion of how these wavelets may act, 
let us resort to a coarse mechanical 
contrivance that will exhibit transfer of 
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energy. These two balls or pendulums 
are connected by suspension, on this 
wire stretched across the stage. I cause 
the one to vibrate, you notice that the 
other ball soon begins to vibrate, and 
also that its motion increases. Now if 
you turn your attention to the first, you 
will notice that its motion is decreasing 
at the same rate that that of the second 
is increasing. Now the second has ac- 
quired all the motion of the first, the 
first has ceased moving, and now the 
motion begins to be returned by the 
second to the first. I have arranged 
these balls so that either is, so to speak, 
in a peculiarly receptive condition with 
reference to the motion of the other. 
They are pendulums of equal lengths, 
of the same periods of vibration. I 
now change the length of one, by slid- 
ing the second ball upward on its sup- 
porting cord. I vibrate the first again, 
the second, as you see, takes motion 
again; the first loses, but for a much 
shorter time, and in a much smaller de- 
gree. Our second ball fails to take all 
the motion from the first. It is not as 
receptive as it was before. By similar 
experiments with this cord, containing 
two balls, by varying the positions of 
the balls, we see that there is a jarring 
of the combination, a movement very 
dissimilar to that of our two balls at 
first. 

Now, a luminous body transmits en- 
ergy through the ether as a medium, as 
these balls do through the wire. The 
molecules of matter, composed of atoms 
of different kinds, may be in a receptive 
condition for vibrations of ether of a 
certain frequency, or they may be jarred, 
as it were, by these vibrations; atoms, 
or even groups of atoms, within the 
molecule may recognize their periods of 
vibration, and take up motion to such a 
degree as even to be thrown out. We 
can thus conceive of many ways in which 
molecular disruption could be brought 
about, which would mean chemical 
change. 

But there is another phenomenon, 
beautiful in itself, and not only closely 
related to the subject in hand, but that 
seems to form a sort of a stepping-stone 
from this gross mechanical illustration 








to the actinic effect upon molecules. [ 
have said that in this spectrum on the 
screen, far beyond the violet, there is a 
region of chemical activity, but of dark- 
ness, where the photographic plate is 
impressed long after the retina ceases to 
be affected. Now, if I were to pass out 
into this dark, ultra-violet space, this 


| paper coated with sulphate of quinine, 


or other suitable substance, it would be- 
come visible, would fluoresce, would take 
up these rapid vibrations of ether, and 
in some way render them visible; or to 
express it better, would cause them to 
produce a visible effect. 

Without taking time to perform the 
experiment in this way, because from 
the feebleness of the light it would be 
unsatisfactory to you, I will get an 
abundance of these rays by another 
method. This blue glass that absorbs 


| almost totally the other rays, allows 


these ultra-violet rays to pass. As I in- 
sert it in the path of the light that passes 
through the prism, you see what portion 
of the spectrum it transmits. I now 
place this glass before the arc light (by 
opening a side door of the lantern), and 
it casts only a deep blue, feebly luminous 
illumination upon the objects behind us. 
Now, whilst Mr. Knapp holds the blue 
glass in position, you notice that this 
white cardboard appears ot a deep, fee- 
bly luminous blue. I now dip my brush 
into a solution of sulphate of quinine, 
and as I draw upon the card with the 
brush, you see how the tracings of the 
brush spring out in beautiful visible lines 
upon the dark blue background of the 
card. The quinine solution reveals the 
presence of these ultra-violet rays; it 
somehow drags these rays down from the 
invisible into the visible portion of the 
spectrum, brings them within the range 
of retinal effect. 

But now, what is equally surprising, 
though, on reflection, it is what we 
should expect, when the quinine brings 
these rays within the range of vision, it 
in so far removes them from the actinic 
field. In so far as they are made to 
affect the retina, in so far they cease to 
affect the sensitive plate. A photograph 


of this card, as it now appears in this 
ultra-violet light, with its luminous trac- 
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ings of the brush, would give you dark | absorbed as that produces chemical 
letters upon a white ground, just as if | effect.—British Journal of Photography. 
drawn with ink; not as dark as with ink, | foe ach —— SE aiomoethath 

but still deeply shaded, as they have | 


. | The fibre of silk is the longest con- 
been photographically degraded below | tinuous fibre known. An ordinary co- 


the ultra-violet ground on which they | po9n of a well-fed silkworm will often 


are formed. “ ‘ . 
|reel 1000 yards, and reliable accounts 
We have upon the wall much larger | 


, ; |are given by Count Dandolo of a co- 
designs, kindly placed at my disposal by /coon yielding 1295 yards, or a fibre 
Professor Henry Morton, of the Stevens | nearly three-quarters of a mile in length. 
Institute, of Hoboken. The two floral 


designs upon my left are of especial in- | Never trouble trouble until trouble 
terest. The one is traced with thallene, | troubles you. 

a fluorescent substance, first isolated by | 
Professor Morton; the other is formed 

of yellow paper. In the light of our! A YOUNG LADY WISHES TO OBTAIN 
electric arc lamp, the paper design is | a position in Reception or Finishing room, also 
most decided. We now illuminate with | 25s!8t in Retouching in first class Photo Gallery, 
our ultra-violet light, by interposing the not further west than Chicago. Can furnish best 


: of References, having spent seven years in one 
same blue glass; the thallene design | of the leading Galleries in Philadelphia ; also 
springs out in beauty from the dark | best Testimonials for Character, etc. 


ground, by degrading the light into the | Address G. H. S. 

region of vision; the paper design be- Care of Thos. H. McCollin, 635 Arch Street, 
oe ‘ Philadelphia. 

comes almost invisible, having only the 

feebly luminous blue light to reflect.| A LADY ARTIST, EXPERIENCED IN 

Briefly, what is the explanation of this | Crayon and India Ink work, would like a posi- 

phenomenon, and what its bearing? The | tion in a photographic —, er 

; =f} ; ~ ; ~C . ~ daaress . . . 

paige - rf) Pr a rag Care of Thos. H. McCollin, 635 Arch Street. 

are classical. is figure will help us. | phijadeiphia. 

Imagine a number of vessels at rest upon ; 

a perfectly quiet sea. Suppose a series | , _WAN rED.—A quantity of good Photos and 
of waves, without any wind, originated lin-types, of assorted sizes, for use inthe West. 
7 . Address Box 1346, Atlantic City, N, J. 

by a storm afar off, propagated by the ee 34 d J 

water, reaches the vessels; these will| WANTED.—A good Portable Gallery. Must 

begin to swing back and forth, but in | be cheap and in good condition. With or with- 

their own time, not necessarily the peri- out apparatus, Particulars, with picture, to Box 
. Ss a 

odic time of the impinging waves. They cpeh, Aeeane Cap, 2. 5. 

would become new wave centres, send- A BARGAIN. 

ing out waves of their own period. So, ; at 

in fluorescence, the molecules of sulphate 4 or 6 reams of Morgan's Brilliant Albu- 

of quinine, for example, struck by the | 7°” Paper, sory aliglly Smaperfioct,: somnen Setter 

rapid ethereal wavelets of the ultra-violet i eh ot gata 

begin to swing; but they vibrate in $18.00 per REAM. 

slower periods, because it is their nature, | A great Bargain. Send your order before it ail 

and orizinate waves of ether of their own | £%- 

rate, slower than the eight hundred mil- | ————"—"="— 

lion million per second of the ultra- 

a ry pag hina cy senren | A nice Portable House, to feet by 20 feet, 

million million, the limit of the visible | 4 7 order. Top and side lights glazed with 

spectrum at the otherend. It originates, | ground glass; completely fitted up with 

in other words, visible light ; the violet Camera, Lens, Backgrounds, Balustrade, 

is not changed into blue and yellow, it Stairway and other accessories, and every- 

has simply produced an effect, and ty eo | thing to make a complete Portable Gallery. 

, 
doing has ceased as such. Tne light | Apply W. H. Hoffman, 
that produces fluorescence is just as truly | 


Earn money before you spend it. 























FOR SALE. 


Shenandoah, Pa. 
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September Bargain List. 


Accessories: 


1—Seavey Balustrade in good gerne : 


Price, new, $25.00, will be sold fo 


1—Boat with foreground. Price > 5°, 
ee Ge Oe. c k 6 oe 8 
1—Rustic Stile, 3 steps, ....... 
1—6 inch Weston Burnisher, in good con- 
Gc 2 4 eo . ti hy Oe 


Camera Boxes. 
1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 
Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used, Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
for 


* ££ Bet See De @ 


1—34%x4% Camera Box and Plate Holder 
fitted with 4 1 9 size Gem Tubes, in 


30 00 


good condition, very cheap. . . 7 
I—4x7% Stereo Box (wet plate) and 
Plate Holder, fitted with a matched 
pair Zantmeyer Lenses. . . . . 30 00 
1—5x8 Amateur Outfit Complete, with 
Camera, Plate Holder, Waterbury 
Lens, Tripod and two Extra Plate 
a ae 10 00 
Lenses. 
1—1t A. Dallmyer Portrait Lens Cabinet 
with Rack and Pinion Movement, cost 
BOGg00. « 2 22 - . 60 00 
I—13x16 Harrison Globe Le NS Ww. . » 20 00 
I—1-2 Size Quick-Acting Bahy Lens . 18 00 
1—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens - 3 00 
1—Matched Pair Wilsonion seats 
ES, POT POT tw «+s 16 00 
1—Matched Pair Ross Symetrical Sieve 
Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
combination only will cover 5x8 
plate full; will be sold simgly or in 
pair. Price each, $25, per pair. . 45 00 
t—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 
Lenses, in good order... . .. - 15 00 
1—4-4 C. C. Harrison Lense, in good 
Pear “ee 30 00 
1—10 inch Condensing Lense. . . . . 15 00 
1—1-4 Size Portrait Lens with Rack and 
Pinion. No central stops. 4 50 
1—1-4 Size Portrait Lens with Rack and 
Pinion, No central stops. 4 00 
1—Matched Pair Imitation Dallmyer 
ee a 12 00 
I—10-12 Steinheil Portrait ens with 
central stops, For Portraits, Groups, 
Copying, and Landscape work, 
WEY GOER 6 oc te ce 40 00 


Ww 





NTED BY A YOUNG LADY SITU- 
ation as Retoucher or Reception Room 
| Assistant. Samples of work sent 

A. L. S., Retoucher, 
| 720 Spring Street, 
Peoria, Ill. 





«| Platimam Materials, 





AVING increased my facilities for 
the manufacture of Platinum Salts, 
etc., I am prepared to supply all mate- 
rials at reduced rates. 

Materials for the above are not pat- 
ented. 
| Send for sample lot. 





| THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


| Manufacturer, Importer & Dealer in all 


Photo.xSupplies, 


635 ARCH STREET. 





DRAUGHTSMEN’S 


SENSITIVE PAPER, | 


(Blue Process). 


A cheap, accurate and an exceedingly easy 
method of copying Draughtsmen’s drawings 
| by means of light. 


Send for Circular. 





PLATINUM MATERIALS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN 635 Arch Street 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
Platinum Materials 
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“SASNIT GALAS FHL 40 SSIIINS LVI 
~~ VIEW CAMERAS -~ 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 
Ideal, — 


New Model. _ 
New Model Improved, _ 
Commodore, 
Challenge. _ 


For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 


i O~ 











Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


tr and 13 Aqueduct St. “ae ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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-CARBUTT’S 
KEYSTONE DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 








Specials for Portraiture. 
A. for Transparencies. 
“le ,B. for Landscapes and General 


Vr» § Photography. 
S | OPAL PLATES, Gelatino-A Ahonen or Gelatino 





is 

ef g Ohloride for Positives and Transparencies. 
SLATINE ATES! ha 

G y? IK 


Multum In Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 


AND 
PHOTOGRAPH/G/ < 


\ SPECI aLTie?/ a | 
LOP ALS 7; 


Carbutt’s Pyro and Potash Developer Concentrated. 








Ruby Paper and Negative Varnish. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


J. Carbutt Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHB. Da Sst ! 





CRAMER’S 


— ST. LOUIS— 


EXTRA RAPID DRY PLATES, 


Warranted Perfect and Extremely Sensitive. 


For Sale by all Dealers, and used by all Leading 


1. PHOTOGRAPHERS. 





Ill 





—3=* MORGANS «= 
x Large Size Albumen Paper x 


LILAG, PINK, PEARL AND WHITE. 
ee 


ompentigne natty 
18x22. . . . $1.00 per doz. 
21 x 27 , : ‘ . 5.25 ie 
23 x.35 . , ‘ 7.25 . 
27 x 42 , . , . 9.00 as 
35 x 46 , 14.50 - 
Our Papers are sold by every Photos graphic Stock House in the United 
States. 


en" ae —2~ 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


@;—_ SOLE TRADE AGENT, PHILADELPHIA.—,»-9 


‘Lhe Lightning Shutter! 





ils 


il Tae => 


OPENS FROM THE CENTRE! WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX 
nq LARGE SALES ENABLE US TO REDUCE THE PRICE.-@s 





No. 1—4 inch opening, . . ° : $ 6.00 
No. 2—4} inch opening, ; ; ‘ , 7.00 
No. 3—5 inch opening, . , ; . 8.00 
No. 4—5} inch opening, , ; . 10.00 


Desinntnorased. by 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN 


No. 635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








THE INGLIS 
INSTANTANEOUS DRY PLATE 


—IS THE— 


MOST KAPID DRY PLATE NOW MADE 


—IT IS— 


Twecty Times More land than the Wet Plate 


—THEY WORK WITH— 


Perfect Cleanness, 
Splendid Intensity, 


Fine Chemical Effect, 
And Easy Development. 





FOR SALE BY ALL STOCK DEALERS. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JAMEHS INGLIS, 


Rochester, New York. 
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THE DAVEY SAFETY ENGINE, 


OR VACUUM MOTOR (Patented. ) 


WF ne 
Hi 
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CANNOT be BURNT or BLOWN UP. 
‘URI WYSIT W4x9/q [yews Suruuny 40} } 9y4!7 SUlyJON 


No Engineer. No Cylinder Lubrication. 
No Steam Pressure, No Offensive Odors 
No Exhaust. No Explosion Possible. 


Cost of running, One Cent per Horse Power per hour. Cheaper than Gas Engine. More powerful than 
Hot Air Engine. Send for Illustrated Descriptive List. 





CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 284 Michigan Street, Chicago, Tl. 
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The attention of Photographers is called to the large and very 
eomplete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 


Svefiningege all kinds of 


Photographic Wastes, 
——AT THEIR 
NEW LABORATORY, 
Io. 622 RACE sTREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 











_N. B—A a containing directions about saving waste will be 
mailed iree to any Photographer applying for one. - 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


Shiladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 





We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by all 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 
2—84 
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NOVEL 


CAMEHRAS 





LIGHTEST, 
STRONGEST, 
MOST COMPACT, 
CHEAPEST. 


Send for Circular and buy no other before seeing one. 

Single and Double Swing-back. 

Can be REVERSED INSTANTLY. 

Sold at LOWER PRICES than any other View Camera in Market. 

These are of more simple construction than any other style, and being 
more compact, are much more easily handled in the field. 


We have lately issued a new size, 44x63, which meets with large sale, 
especially among amateurs. 


They can be had of any Stock Dealer in the United States or Canada. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


Sole Proprietors, 


No. 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














vill 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST! 
THE-GREATEST 


Most Enterprising Photographic Journal 


Int TEE WORLD, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 


AND 






































American Photographer. 











$2 per annum; $1 for six months ; Single Copies, 25 cents 


A. Sample Copy =s'ree. 








PROSPECTUS FOR 1885. 
The Photographic Times and American Photographer 


is now conceded to be the most valuable photographic journal in this 
country. Its circulation both at home and abroad among the professional 
and the amateur, is sure to be larger this year than any ot ther photographic 
journal in the world. Mr. J. Traill Taylor will continue in the editorship, 
which is a guarantee of the high standard that will be maintained. The 
leading minds in the literature of photographic art are classed among its 
contributors. It contains the latest news, hints for practice, its 
articles are full of original, interesting and valuable matter. Advertise- 
ments of parties desiring situations are inserted free. Rates for display 
advertisements or special notices sent on application. 





SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Publishers 


Nos. 419 and 421 BROOME STREET, 


@. IRVING ADAM6, Agent, Y NEW TORE 
3—84 


wee 


| LARGE SIZES 


— 


Photographic Matt-Surfaced 
PAPER. 


The demand for it has increased to such an extent that it is now an 


every day want—a necessity. Below we give a list cf sizes, as follows :— 
Size. am 
18 x 22, Matt-Surface Saxe, $ .85 
20 x 24, “ - 5.00 
22 x 24, " " 5.25 
22 x 27, " “ 5.25 
2. x 30, as " 7.25 
26 x 40, ” = 9.00 
25 x 46, = i 14.50 


The above prices are Net Cash. Photographers at a distance can 
order through their Local Stock Dealers, if they prefer, as our papers are 
sold by every first-class Photographic Stock Tlouse in the Uuited Stater, 


Orders sent to us will receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘Thos. H.M Collin 


Sole Trade Agent, 


No. 6385 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





